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ABSTRACT 

The Massachusetts council on Vocational Education 
surveyed 500 members of business and industry in 125 program advisory 
committees regarding involvement in the Job Training Partnership Act. 
The purpose of the survey was to dociunent private sector perspectives 
on the content and veO-ue of their participation on 
vocational-technical education committees. The rate of return was 36 
percent; findings were based on 142 completed questionnaires. 
Findings showed over half had served on a vocational education 
committee for 3 years or longer. Over half served on committees 
affiliated with regional vocational-technical schools. In h of 24 
activities, respondents had some significant involvement; many of 
those activities required review, planning, and information sharing. 
Respondents ranked their overall level of Peurticipation and the 
effectiveness of their participation slightly lower than moderate. 
The greatest barrier for committee participation was limited time of 
participants. The majority indicated opportunities for participation 
were both quantitatively and qualitatively lower than they would 
prefer. Respondents ranked 3 of 17 incentives as high and the 
remaining 14 as significant. Forty-six percent believed the overall 
impact of the public sector on vocational education was not 
sufficient. (Appendixes include recommendations, discussion of the 
sample, and instrument-) (YLB) 
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PREFACE 



The State Council on Vocational Education was established under the Cart D. Peiklns Vocational 
Education Act of 1984 (P.L 98-524). This tegistation rsquires the State Council on Vocattonal 
Education to assess the vocational-technical system in the Comnronwealth and to evaluate the 
effects of the Peikins Act on a t^ennial t>asis. In keeping with the Council's past poKcy, the 
evaluation focuses on a specific aspect of the Act. This year, due to the CouncH's Intense Interest 
in and advocacy for private sector involvement in vocational education, we have concentrated on 
the public-private sector linkage. 

The Perkins Act assigned spedfte duties to the Councils relative to the involvement of business 
and industry in vocational e(totk}n programs. One mandate contained in the law states: 

Recommend procedures to the State board to ensure and enhance the 
participation of the public in the proviston of vocational education at the 
toc^ level within the State, particularly the partidpatton of kxaH 
empioyeis and tocai tabor organizaitons. {Section 112 (d) (7)] 

A second mandate pertaining to private sector involvement asks the State Council to make 
recommendatkjns to the State board concerning the "conduct of vocattenal education prxjgrams" 
that relate to business concerns {Sectk>n 1 12 (d) (5)]. 

Finally, the Perkins Act requires the State Council to "evaluate the vocattonal educatton delivery 
systems assisted under this Act. in terms of its actequacy and effectiveness in achieving the 
purposes of the Act" Private sector involvement is an explteit puipose of the law. 

Promote greater cooperation between public agencies and the private 
sector in preparing indivkiuais for employment, in promoting the 
quality of vocattonal educatfon In the States, and in makfeig the 
vocational system more responsive to the labor martlet in the States. 
(Section 2 (3)] 

The Massachusetts State Council on Vocattonal Educatfon is required by law to assess and make 
recommendattons relative to private sector involvement in vocational educatton ano to "advise 
the Governor, the State board, the State job training coordinating councU, the Secretary (of 
Education] and the Secretary of Labor of these findings and recommendattons." These 
recommendations are included in a separate attachment 



PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



ABOUT THE SURVEY 



Vocationai edwiation's invotvement with the private sector has had a long histoiy. but never has 
this connectton been so vitat to quality programming since the advent of the high technology era. 
An explosion of new technotogies and scientific ssivances has dramaticaily affected the tabor 
mailtet and the ways that many jobs are now being performed. 

In recent years, the private sector has joined educators in voidng iheir concern regarding the 
quality of education as a whole. The private sector has communicated an increased need for a host 
of skills ranging from occupational expertise to critical thinking skills. 

in addition to their support for higher quality educatton, private sector representatives provkie 
another important service to vocatk^nal-tedinicat education as members of program and genorai 
advisory committees. In Massachusetts, such partldpatton is required in ait 
vocational-technteal programs under Chapter 74 of the Massachusetts General Laws, as amended 
by Chapter 731 of the Acts of 1988. (Chapter 74 governs state-aided and -approved programs 
in agrteulture. allied health, automotive, constmctbn, marketing, servk^e occupatk>ns, 
industrial manufacturing, and technical fiekis.) 

Committee membersh^ must consist of representatives from buaness, industry and labor 
relevant to the occupational skills being taught. Each school that offers one or more State 
Chapter 74 programs must have a General Advisory Committee that Includes the chairperson of 
each program advisory committee and advises the school as a whole on all vocationai programs. 
State oiles also require all federally funded Perkins programs, both secondary and 
postsecondary. to have advisory committees. Both general and program advisory committees can 
periorm many functions, including sharing labor martcet infbrmatton, vaHdatton of tasks and 
competencies, equipment and facilities advk». career gukiance and placement, professtonal 
development, community public relattons and program evahiatfon. (Mass. DOE, 1989) 

The Massachusetts State Council on Vocatbnai Educatk>n (hereafter referred to as the State 
Council) decided to document private sector perspectives on the content and value of their 
pariidpation on vocational-technical education committees by distributing a sun^ey. Private 
Sector Involvement in Vocattonal Educatton. to 500 members of business and industry in 125 
program advisory committees. Although the private sector includes labor representatives as 
well as members of business and industry, the survey was spedfteally designed to target only the 
latter two categories. One of the goals of the survey was to document the degree of 



private-sector invotvement in the activities referred to above. The questionnaire did not 
concentrate on program outcomes or committee activities, but asked tor private sector 
perspectives on their own involvement The sun^y contained closed-ended questions that asked 
recipients to rank their ieveis of frivolvemem in a variety of specite committee in^tivfties, to 
rank their overall level of partteipation and the effectiveness of this Involvement, to indicate 
whether or not they thought the private-sector impact on vocattonai ecftjcatkin in the State was 
suffteient. and. If not to suggest in an open-ended manner ways In ¥vhk^ It miglit be impioved. 
(See Appendix B for sample sunrey.) Some of the content and fdnnat of the questions were based 
on the instruments used in the 1 985 Massachusetts Department of Education study and the 1988 
study on private sector involvement by the Illinois Council on Vocattonal Education. (Mass. DOE. 
1985: Illinois. 1988) 

According to records at the Massachusetts State Department of Education, one-quarter of 
program advisory committee members were listed as chairpersons and wouM tfierefore 
automatically be members of the general advisoiy committee of the school they were servicing. 
Thus it was antk:ipated that all those sun^eyed woukl be program advisory committee members 
and 25% of these wouki also be members of a general advisoiy committee. The pool of 500 
included members from committees woridng with postseoondary as well as secondary schools. 
fOccupattonal and vocattonal-technteal educatk)n programs aro offered In 220 school districts 
and at 18 postsecondary institutions (community colleges and technteai institutes), whose 
organizational stnjctures range from an individual school in one city or town to a regional school 
with several cities and towns as members. (Mass. DOE. 1989)) 

Seoondary-schooMevel recipients of the sur/ey were selected as part of a stratified random 
sample, so that those sun^yed wouki propt^ionally represent those program areas where 
student enrollment was greatest At the same time, an attempt was made to represent 
proporttonally the kinds of schools in whteh Chapter 74 courses are offered, with heavier 
emphasis placed on regtonat vocational-technical and schools offering five or more Chapter 74 
approved programs. Due to the comprehensive represematk>n of schools offering 
vocatlonal-techntoal classes, geographfcal representatk>n from the ma|or regions of the state 
was automatteally incorporated into the original sample. (Please refer to Appendix A for a fuller 
description of the sampling strategy, as well as a breakout of the sun^ey recipients by program 
area and type of secondary school.) 

Program advisory committees are also required at the postseoondary level for Perkins-funded 
programs, in order to include this educationai level in the sam|3le. a letter was sent out to all 1 8 
community and technical colleges in the State, requesting membership lists. Eight Institutions 
from ail major regtons of Massachusetts responded, and committees were again targeted on the 
basis of the program areas with the highest • tudent enrollments. Questtonnaires were sent to 68 
committee members, representing six prog- n areas. The Institutions were nonrandomly 
chosen. 
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The rate of return for the survey was 36% and the report findings are based on the 142 
confidential, completed questionnaires.* This rate of return is similar to the 39% return rate 
reported t>y the Massachusetts Department of Education in their 1 985 study of vocationai- 
technicai committees. (Mass. DOE, 1985) This current State Council report draws exclusively 
on the results of our recently conducted survey, with some reference to prior stat«> studies on 
vocational education. The State Council drew on these findings, as well as nationa* stucSes and 
reports, in preparing its recommendations. 



Of the 500 surveys mailed out 1 9 questionnaires, or 4%. were returned by tfie post office as 
undeiiveratile. 161 were returned. Including both secondary- and postsecondary- level respondents. Of 
these. 12% had not been correctly identified as a current or former member of a program advisory 
committee and the sun^eys were returned incompJete. Discounting the 19 questionnairBS that vwre 
incorrectly addressed, the rate of return for the survey was 36%. 



ABOUT THE RESPONDENTS 



Of those returning the completed forms, 75% indk^ated that they served on a program advisory 
committee. 45% served on general advisory committees and an ac&iitional 4% sensed on some 
other committee that was related to vocational education and training. No one was a member of a 
Regional Employment Board (Private Industry Council, or PtC). 

According to Department of Education membership lists, all those persons receiving the sunrey 
should have been former or cun«nt memt>ers of program advisory committees. However, only 
7C°'^ of the respondents marked that they were a member of such a committee. We can sumiise 
that the remaining 25% may have inoonectly filled out this question on the sun^ey. 

In addition, many of those who did indicate that they were members of a program advisory 
committee failed to specify the occupational area: consequently, we are not able to present a 
complete profile of the respondent. However, of those who indicated that they were members of 
a program advisory committee and also Iteted the area {n»99). the major program areas with 
the highest representation were sendee, construction and technical areas. These major program 
areas are also those that had the largest student enrollments in the 1989-90 school year. 
(Please refer to Appendix A for a further dtecussion of the program areas of both the targeted 
sample and those completing the survey.) 



TABLE 1. PROGRAM AREA 

25% Satvioe ooc(4>a!)ons (e.g., cosmetology, culinary 
arts, commerciat art, business technolo^) 

22% Construction (e.g., carpentry, electrical, plumtMng) 

20% Technical (e.g., computer programming, drafting, 
electronics, graphic arts) 

8% Industrial/Manufacturing (e.g., machine shop, 
metalworfcing. cabtnetmaking) 

6% Marketing (e.g., marketing, hotel and lodging) 

S% Automotive (e.g.. autonrative mechanics, body and 
fender repair) 

0% Agricultufe (e.g., horticulture) 



Over half of the respondents (56%) had sensed on a vocational educatton committee for three 
years or ' ^nger, so that they would have had considerable exposure to the operations of their 
respective committees. Only a quarter of the respondents had served on their committees for 
less than two years. The vast majority (90%) were still serving on their committee. 
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Over half of the respondents (54%) serve on comminees that are affiKated with regional 
vocationai'technicaf schools: about one-tourth are associated with city or town vocationai 
schools, 9% with comprehensive schools and 6% with community colleges. Only 1% of the 
respondents work with academic regional or county vocational-agricultural schools. 



Tfi&lEZ TYPEOFSCHOOL 

Question: Please indicate the !ype of edixation tacility with whtch you are primanly involved. 

54% Regionai Vocational-Technicat School 

26% City/Town Vocattonal School 

9% Comprehensive High School 

6% Community Coiiege 

1 % Academic Regionai SchotM 

1 % County Vocational-Agncultural School 

2%* fi*ssing 

• Percentage totals 99% oue to rounding of figures. 



Although the State Council had originally hoped to do a separate analysis of the surveys received 
from the community colleges, the numt)ers relumed did not make this feasible. Consequently, ail 
the returned questionnaires were analyzed in the same pool. 

Respondents represemcd a variety of industries, with construction, health services, technology 
and manufacturing together accounting for almost 60% of all respondents. These industries 
approximately parallel the sampled, major program areas of constnjction. service occupations 
and technical. The areas of industry represented by the respondents are broken out below: 

TABLE 3. AREA OF INDUSTRY 
Question: Indicate your pnmafy area of industry checking one of the following. 



19% 


Construction trades 


14% 


Technology (manufacturing.services) 


14% 


Health services 


11% 


Manufacturing (traditional) 


9% 


Repair services 


7% 


Ho^itality services (e.g., lodging, food) 


5% 


Personal services (e.g., cosmetology) 


4% 


Transportation, communication, utilities 


4% 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


4% 


Social services (e.g., child care, family services) 


4% 


Retail trades 


2% 


Government (including postal and military) 


0% 


Agnculture 


3% 


Other 
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However, these areas of industry represented by the respondents do not resemble closely th^ 
projected year 2000 employmem distribution for Mass&jhusetts, although sonne of the 
categories are not directly comparable. Projectfons for the year 20{M> anticipated a much 
h^her proportion devoted to retail and wholesale trade (24%). for example, and a much lower 
amount reiated to construction (5%). (Mass. Department of Empioym . x and Training. 1 989). 
Moreover, extrapoipdng firom state DET employment category, we developed a "technology" 
category that induded manufacturing and related seivices. and estimated the employment 
projectbn to be nearly 20% in the year 2000, as opposed to the 14% reported in Table 3. 

Small business owners, professional personnel and managers together accounted for neariy 60% 
of those completing the questionnaire, lowest representation (5% or fewer) was in the 
occupational positions of clerical personnel. CEO of large business, agricultural 
specialist/farmer, sales representative and CEO of small business. 



Two-thirds of the respondents wori< in organizations that are medium-sized to small, with 100 
or fewer employees. This information, combing with what we know about the occupationai 
positions of many of the sampled committee members, portrays the typical vocational-technical 
committee member as an owner or middle-tevei manager of a small lousiness. 



TABLE 4. OCCUPATIONAL f^DSmON 



Question: Please indicate your occupational position by checking one o1 the 



following. 



25% 

18% 

16% 

13% 

7% 

7% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

0% 

0% 

6% 



Owner of smaJt business 

Professional personnel 

Manager, vice president 

Supennsor 

Technician 

(.abor/Tracto 

CEO of snnall business 

Agricuitural speci^ist/ Farmer 

Sales represantative 

Clerical personnel 

CEO of large bieiness 

Other (e.g., school administrator, educator, police officer) 
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TABLES. WORKPLACE SIZE 



Question: What is the size of your worHf^ace? 

32% Umter 10 emptoyees 

34% 1 0-99 employees 

9% 1 00-249 en^yees 

8% 250-499 emjsioyees 

12% over 500 en^dtqrees 

5% missing/tlonl know 



The typical respondent was a White, nondtss^bled mate. Less than one-third of the completed 
surveys were fHled out by women; only 3% by a non- White person; and only 1% by someone 
with a disability. 

Report findings are presented using the entire pool of respondents. That is. no separate analyses 
were conducted on the basts of respondent characterist'^. woifcplace characteristics, and 
program area. We believed that although additional investigations might be interesting, it would 
not assist the State Council in the development of recommendations that would necessarily apply 
to all vocaUonal'technical committees in Massachusetts, in addition, the small sample sizes for 
many ?f these data categories mitigated against such analysts. 
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PERCEFTONS OF PRiVATE SECTOR PARTICIPATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Respondents were asked to rank their level of involvement with 24 specific activities listed in 
the survey. Eight arjtivities were ranked overali as being those for whk:h the respondents had 
some, if not a high, significance of involvement 



TABLES. PERCEIVED LEVEL OF PRIVATE-SECTOR PAPnaPATION: 
ACnvmES RANKED HIGHER THAN "SOMEWHAT SIGNIFICANT 

Question: How significant has your tnvoK xrmtn been in the foitowing activities? Please use the scale: 
3«vefy si*, cant; 2=somewhat significant; 1 -not signifkant at all; na»not app(k»d3ie. 



It is hardly surprising that many of the activities with which members are most involved are 
those that require review, ptann;ng and infbmtatton sharing. Such activities are among the 
highest personal incentives for indivkiual committee members and are also among the least 
resource intensive (although they may well be labor intensive). 

In the 1985 Department of Education study of vocational-technical committees in the 
Commonwealth, respondents were asked to rank their Involvement in 38 activities. The ratings 
were "low to moderate* for most of the activities, with the most extensive involvement in 
genera! program planning, and advisement in the areas of currkxilunrV instructbn and 
equipment/facilities. {Mass.DOE, 1 985) One encouraging finding from the current study Is the 
Increased activity of 'advising on the extent to whfch basic skills shoukJ be taughr. In the 1985 
report, 67% of the responding committee members indtoated that they had little or no 
involvement in this activity, but about half thought that parttelpatkjn shouW increase. This 
clearly has happened. 



2.28 
2.27 
2.27 
2.26 
2.22 
2.12 
2.07 



Review existing equipment, f^lties and resources 

Recwnmend mmv eqwpment for programs 

Help make programs and courses relevant to workplace needs 

Advise on extent to which tiask; ^ulki shouM be taught 

Advise sdwot on local market trmds 

identify new skin requirement 

He^ school estal^lsh/revfie goals of vocational education 

Encourage students to continue their education 



1 1 
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The five dctivities listed befow are not pursued to any s^nificant degree by the majority of 
respondents. Most notably, none of those surveyed indicated that they had ever reviewed a 
school's career guidance policies and activities. 



TABL£ 6. PERCBVED LEVEL OF PRIVATE-SECTOR PARTICIPATION: 
ACTIVmES RANKED AS 'NONE BY MAJORITY OF RESPONDENTS * 

Question: How significant has your involvement t)een in the foltowing activitias? Pieasa use the scaie: 
Ssvery significant: 2BSomewhat significant; 1 snot significant at all: nasnot af^>iicabla. 

1 Review school's <:aiBer guidance poiic»s and sa^'Ams 

1 .30 Cotlab(^te with the local Private Industry Council/ REB 

1.38 Advise on applications for State/Federal fMXtgram funds 

1 .46 Provitto in-service or wofX experience cf^minities for upgrading 

instructors' technical skitts 
1 .49 Address unique needs of special school popuiatons 

Three activittes from the list above ~ reviewing career guidance policies, advising on funding 
applications and providing staff developnnent for instructors - were also reported as having low 
participation levels in the 1985 study. Presuming that oommltteG activities reflect established 
agendai. this consistency suggests that these activities are among the bwer priorities for those 
setting me agenda for vocational-technical committees. 

Interestingly enough, many of the activities receiving the least attention in committees are 
among the highest priorities for State officials. Federal and State leg^tation and position papers 
have highlighted the importance of addressing the needs of spedal school populations, 
coordination with Regional Employment Boards, and the promotion of student careers.** 
However, a 1987 study prepared for the State Council by Abt Associates illustrated in detail the 
"lack of established priorities for the multiple goals set forth by the various laws, plans, and 
policy statements." (Millsap, 1987) 



• The figures in ttie left-hand column of Table 6 are averages derived from the ratings of all 
respondents. As a separate piece of information, the majority of respondents ranked their level of 
involvement as 'not significant at ail* for each of these committee activities. 

" Refer to the Perkins Vocational Education Act; Mass. State P:an for Vocational Education; Chapter 
74; Comprehensive Policy on Occupatk>nal Education; and others. 



The majority of respondents indicated ttiey had some involvement in the remaining 1 1 activities 
on the State Council survey - the middle tier - although ttiis involvement was moderate across 
all th9 G|ue5;tionnair8s. Many of these relate to hands-on invoNement with the educational 
expeiiences of students, such as arranging for guest speakers and cooperative woik sites, and 
with the immediate and practical needs of vocationai education, such as securing resources. 



TABL£7. PERCEIVED LEVEL OF PRIVATE-SECTOR PARTICIPATION: 
ACTIVITIES RANKED AS *SOME BY MAJORrTY OF RESPONDENTS * 

Question: How significant has ymir invoivsment tieen in the fdiowing activities? Plea^a use the scab: 
3>very significant; 2«somewhat significant; 1»not significant at all; na>*not applicakHe. 



The participation levels of several of these activities appears to have risen since the 1 985 
Department of Education study. These include: 

- reviewing and evaluating course materials, where over half of the 1 985 respondents 
had little or no involvement in such activit^s; 

- helping to set priorities for budgetary expenditures, where 60% of the 1 986 
respondents had little or no involvement in developing recommendations for budgetary 
expenditures; 

- identifying potential sites for cooperative or other types of work experience, where 
61% of the 1985 respondents indicated little or no involvement In this activity. 

- developing criteria for evaluating the quality of vocattonal programs, where 
substantially more than half of the 1 985 members reported little or no involvemem in 
most evaluation activities. 



• The figures in ttw tefl-hand column of Table 7 are avsra^ derived from the ratings of all 
respondents. As a separate piece of information, the majority of respcwidents ranked their level of 
involvement as 'some' for each of these committee activities. 



1.97 
1.90 
1.74 
1.74 
1.73 
1.71 
1.70 
1.64 
1.63 
1.£9 
1.55 



MmB on extent to which higher order thinking skflis shoi^ be taugtrt 

Review and oraluata course nrateriais 

Arrange for oocupatkm-nriatsd field trips for students 

l<tontify potentitd sites for cooperative v other tfpo9 of work expmmtKO 

Hetp sdtooi set phorities for kMMigetary experKlitures 

Provkle hands-on ii^tnjctionto studmits err tf» WDrit^siSace 

revel(^ criteria for evaluating quality of vocational programs 

Help acquaint the community with the needs of vocattonal education 

Serve as/arran^ for guefd speaker or instnictor 

f^scniit stuftents kuto vocatkmal educating programs 

Help secure equipment donations, outskfe ftjnding for program 
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These results suggest that there has t>eep {ncreased participation in certain activities undertaken 
by vocational-technicai committees since the mid-1980s. 



OVERAa PARTiaPATION AND EFFECTTVeiESS 

in reference to questions about ovemil participation and overall effectiveness, respondents 
ranlted their overall level of participation slightly lower than moderate, with 1 J9 on a scale 
where 1 °little, 2»moderate. and 3-<h^h. Respondents separately estimated the effectiveness of 
their participation, which was nearly identical to the first figure, at 1 .75. 



14 ^ 
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BARRIERS TO PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Given the willingness of private-sector members to participate on advisory committees, it 
seemed important to gain a better understanding of perceived obstacles, so that these might be 
reduced. The questionnaire asked committee members to rank 1 7 potential obstacles to their 
involvemem in vocatkmal education. The top two obstacles in Table 8 were ranked as some 
ban-ier by a dear majority of respondents; the foBowIng two obstacles were rated as some 
barrier approximately half of those surveyed. The remaining 13 were not ranked as a 
barrier by most of those who answered the survey. 



TABLE 8. BARFUERS TO PRIVATESECTOR INVOLVEMENT 

Question: Please rank each of the foRowtng potontial otstades to your ^(^ment in vocational 
education using the scale: 3»htgh barrier; 2asome barrier; 1 ono banW; dk»d«i*t know/no response. 

1 .74 Dont have sufficient time. 

1 .63 Opportunltlee for pnrtle^wtton Infrsquent. 

1 .54 Not asdrad to do in^xHtant things. 

1.49 Previous efforts have had little or no impact 

1 .49 Committee membership a formality. 

1 .46 Urwiear mssion or n^. 

1 .46 School administrates not receptive to change. 

1.44 Differing phiksophies. 

1 .39 Poor communication among committee members. 

1 .38 insufftoient t>ackground information provktod by school administrators. 

1.36 Inadequa^ si^jpot staff on committee. 

1.^ Lack of expertise in academie/tourricularafBa. 

1.21 Company places tow priority on my involvBment 

1 .20 Pressure to prcwkie material resources. 

1.18 Lack of expertised skill demamte in tocad area. 

1 .12 Geograi^iteal (SstarKse. 

1.10 Toe much paperorork involved. 



Signifk^ntly, two of the three highest ranking obstacles indtoated by respondents related not to 
their own constraints, but to those of the committee operatk>ns itself: infrequent opportunities 
for partk:ipatk)n and not asked to do important things. In fact, the three next-highest ranking 
obstack 3 continue to suggest that many members feel the committee mission and their indivkiual 
roles are unclear or unimportant. According to the majority of those completing the survey, 
therefore, opportunities for partidpatfon were both quantftativety and quafitatively tower than 
they would prefer. 
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At the same time, the oreatest barrier for committee partldpation is the limited time of 
participants, which suggests that although members may be ready to contribute more, they 
cannot be expected to spend an inordinate amount of time on committee activities. As one 
respondent stated: 

V f is diffk:ult to match the time requirements of the committee process 
to my day-to-day responsibHities. We need hep with our current 
employees as much as new people coming in. 



Once one considers aspects of committee operations, the picture becomes quite complex. The 
overall rressage is that vocational education committees need to streamline and more efficiently 
make us«} of their memt)ers. This was reiterated in the written comments of those sunned, 
which art) presented later in this report. However, the degree to which individiial committees 
function smoothly and effectively as decisionmaiiing bodies will obviously vary tremendously 
f'^om group to group and cannot always be captured by simple indk:ators. 

For example, election of a cnaiiperson is required by regulation. Almc^t one-fifth of the 
respondents indicated that their committee had qsl chair, although a few wrote that thi<$ did not 
necessarily impede the operation of their committees, since they simply shared leadership. 
Approximately one-third of the respondents said that their chairperson was appointed; only a 
slightly higher percentage marked that their chair has been elected. 

More than three-quarters indicated that they receive a written or verb^ response to their 
committee's recommendation from their school at least once a year. However, nearly one-fifth 
had not. It Is difficult to interpret this finding: does one see the glass one-fifth empty or 
four-fifths full? 

Sixty-five percent of those returning the survey had become members of their committees since 
1 985, the year that the Massachusetts Department of Education began to require an orientation 
to program advisory committees in order to incre'^e their effeii^eness. /Mthough the survey 
did not ask respondents to specify what kind of orientation they had had and if they thought that 
.ome kind of orientation would have been helpful, it did ask those 65% to indicate if they had 
been exposed to any of the Department of Education matenais devek>ped specifically for this 
puipose - namely. Vocational Technical Advisory Committees: A Guide to Effe ctive Utilization , 
and the accompanying videotape. Of these, less than one-third had been exposed to the 
Department's guide and only 6% to the videotape. 

The Department of Education orientation guide is an important step in mitigating against poor 
committees that result from a tack of management skill and sensitivity. There are other 
resources and studies on committees that have sought to illuminate procedures and 
characteristics that have been associated with effectiveness. For example, one study out of Ohfo 
State University determined that effective committees meet regularly (at least 10 times a year), 
conduct at least 4 public hearings at various sites, conskier empk)ying professk^nat people 
(1-2). hav ^ood working relations with State Educational Agencies (SEAs) and others, and build 
sources o* ^formation and input. {Franchak. 1984) The State Council survey focused on the 
effectiveness of the committees in terms of impact and not on their operations (such as how many 
times a year they meet). However, the sun^ey findings imply that the committee operations 
themselves can be a barrier to private-sector involvement in vocational education, and that 
additional attention should be focused on this area. 
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INCENTIVES FOR PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMIITEES 



The quesifonnaire asked committee memt)ers to rank 1 7 potential incentives to their 
involvement in vocational education. Three of these incentives were ranked as a high incentive 
by the majority of respondents* All of the remaining 14 incentives were ranked as significant 
by committee members. Ttie results suggest that private-sector members are very motivated to 
improve vocational education tn the Commonwealth. 

TABLE 9. INCENTIVES FOR PR! VATE-SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 

Question: Plaase rank each of ttie following inwntives to your involvement in vocational education using 
\he scale: 3«high InMntive; 2=^me incentive: 1 =no incentive: cK«don1 know/no response. 

2.63 tn^ve the quality of vocational education/ training 

2.61 io^rove oasic skills of students graduating from seconaary institutions 

2.51 Pfovicte opportunrt»s for wrk^relatei exoenences 

2.50 Encourage students to continue tneir eoucation/traininq 

2.48 Improve the relevance of vocational eoucation to vvompiace neeos 

2.42 Modernize and utxfate eauipment in scnoois 

2.38 Contnbule to my communiiv or scnooi system 

2.34 Enhance students' career oecisionmaKing 

2. 1 9 Coordinate and share information with schools ana other onvate sector 

organizations invofveo tn economy: development 

2J2 EnharK» sex equity in access to ail occupations 

2.12 Recruit potential employees 

2. 1 0 Increase U.S. competitiveness tn wortd market 

2.08 Enhance the participatjon of special stuient populations (such as minorities, 

economtcatiy disadvantaged, oisplaceo nomemaKers and handicapped persons) 

2.03 Improve relations with local vocationat education institutes 

1 .98 Recruit students into vocational programs 

1 .93 Provkjie public relations oenefit for companv or organization 

1 .89 Netwofk with other local businesses 



These incentives also are an indication ot the pnonties ot pnvate sector members. Note that the 
actfvities of setting overall als for vocational eaucatk>n and training and focusing on basic 
skills are consistent with those activities ranked as having among the highest participation 
levels on the advisory committees* 

Other incentives* however, when contrasted with the actual activities of the vocational education 
committees, reveal some interesting discrepancies- The high-ranking incentive 'provide 
students with woric-related experiences* coukJ be interpreted as respondents expressing an 
interest In provkfing hands-on experiences. Yet. low participatton levels were reponed for 
Identify potential sites for cooperative or other types of work expenences\ ^provide hands-on 
instruction to students in the workplace*, and 'arrange for occupation-related field trips for 
students*. This coukJ be an indteation that private-sector members desire more contact with the 
students themselves. 



Another discrepancy bettween the incentives of private-sector members and actual activities is 
apparent in the category of encouraging students to continue their ecbication. Although raniied as 
the fourth-highest incentive overall, and as a 'high" incentive by the majority of respondents, 
members reported only some involvement in this activity. 

Note that the incentives related to special student populations and enhancing sex equity rate 
relativety low compared to other Incentives. This is consistent with the low participation levels 
reported fbr the activity 'address unique needs of special school populations*. As mentioned 
earlier In the report, this is an interesting "reality check" against the legislative and policy 
priorities promoted in public documents. 
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NECESSITY OF IMPROVING PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 



A suDstanttai percentage - almost half of those surveyed <46%) - believe that the overall 
.mpaci of ihe private sector on vocattonal education is iwt sufficient. Twenty-nine percent are 
satisfied with the impact of the private sector and 25% are not sure. 

Several memoers praised the vocational education committees and vocational education in 

general... 

' (ion't think enough businesses realize the qua/ity of the students that 
are graduating from the _ Vocationai Schoot. t think it is one of the 
^sf kept secrets in tKe area. 

/ am very proud of my involvement wiffi [the sctKKtlJ. We have 
developed a wonderful program. The staff there are knowiedgeai3le, 
supportive, respec^l and hard woiking. We have seen the results of 
ourlatxrs.... 



^Aany of the earlier responses on the sun^ey suggested that private-sector memt}ers were 
prepared to become more involved, given the opportunity. The picture that is emerging is one in 
.vnich committee members are ready to move from a I. operative model to a collaborative one. 
Cooperation is exemplified by communication, use of resource trips, field trips and sharing of 
labor market information. Collaboration goes a step further, resulting in donations of equipment 
and other resources, job placement arrangements, and joint design and delivery of courses. 
(Maurice. i984) 

Many committee members suggested ways in which private sector impact might be increased. 
ThG most frequently mentioned suggestions were (paraphrased): 

• increasing private sector involvement in local schools (general) 
Providing cooperative or on-site work experiences 

• Increasing public awareness and the visibBrty of vocational education 

- increasing outreach to private sector companies 

- Taking greater advantage of current private sector members on committees 

- Better mobilizing the private sector to provide material resources 

The following selective comments, written by advisory committee members, relate to these 
mapr points: 

[How to improve private-sector impact on vocational education?} 
By presenting the t^enetits of vocational education to individual 
companies. By [schools] being willing to first give before asking for 
something. By adapting the attitude that there's a way tsoth [sides} can 
benefit, and going fmm there. 



,9 



The invotvement of local industries in co-op programs tor credit would 
avail the student of hancte-on training and ajpf^icatHm, QobJ 
responsit>ilfties and the expectations [of the employerl The 
[educational] institution would become mom aware of areas of imsiness 
ffiat are not being addressed in school. 

Par^r^psHon by more employers in the process of educating stui^rttsl I 
participate because I believe in this type of education and I feet that as a 
practitioner in the field t can give first-hand knowledge about 
materials, equipment, and techniques being used in the workfOaoe now. 

Bach ampany should have a pJlan tor school^Ktsiness particpation. 
Each community or area ... should have an active schooMmsiness 
coaiiSon, We are w^r^ on H with the Chamber of Comrrmrce and 
other community organizations. 

Its my obsenfation that the school may be overwheHned with the 
disinterest of ffw entry -level stu(tonts *or programs in vocational 
areas, ... [andj the sdwol staff do not truly understand how to use [the 
committee} as a resource. 

Private sector impact can be increased simply taking advantage of 
what is offered by industry. I cant speak tor all schools but ki nine 
years at my s(^ool, the committee has been s&r^ the tormaffty of 
fulfHTtng a Chapter 74 regulation. A ^ncere interest, and an eftort to 
assure productive cooperation by the program staff and administratton 
would certainly increase the impact, and v^ate the role of the 
fxx)gram advisory committee as a vmrthwhile aspecf of vocational 
education. 

The private sector shouki be more involved in fund rsdshg and tiie 
donations of old equipment to help facilitate better 'hands on' training. 



The refnaining comments related primarily to ways in wtik;h the private sector could better 
provide harKts-on opportunities to students (such as using retired persons to supplement 
wofltshops, assisting in placement of graduating students, providing Internships and guest 
speakers) and the need to improve the effectiveness of the committees themseh<es through 
increased and regular communication between members. 

Voc-tech institutions shouki solk^t 'real workf professtonals tor 
one-shot lectures or one-day seminars. Students shouki somehow be 
exposed to the "real world' on a regular basis. 

More companies... need to have a more hands-on approach in helping to 
train students...On-site visits to manufacturing companies...wouki t>e 
very helpful. 
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Involvement in dedshnmaking process and budgeta!y pianning. The 
f^esent scenario is to f^sent a ptait to the advisors rather than the 
advisors recommending courses of action. 

We cunvntty meet 1 or 2 times per year. The agenda is set by the 
program chair. There are no ongoing comnwnications. We never hear 
the results of our recommendations. 



tn addition, some ooncems raised in the comments included the desperate need to update 
equipment but the reatity of limited resources. 

The etectricai ctepartment that I ^Mse at vocationaf school is in 

serious need of upgrading to today's standwxis and today's equipment. 
Most of our texhing equipment is surplus World War It. It has been 
very diHk:ult for our insmjctors to teach under these drcumstances. 



A few committee memtjers expressed their concern about the persistent stigma attached to 
students who select vocattonat courses over academic courses. 

The private sector stiti views voc ed schools as a dumping ground for 
academically deficient students who vmrk well ¥vith their hands. The 
stereotyping stitt exists. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



0 Private sector members are motivated and have muttiple incentives for participation. 

o Among the respondents, incentives for participatbn are stronger than perceived 
barriers to committee involvement. 

0 In general, members report a moderate level of participation and effectiveness 
on vocattonat education committees, although almost half bei^ that this inrtpact 
is insufficient. 

0 Many members feel that tht*y are not fully utiftzed in the committees, either 
because they are not asked to do important things, are not frequently called 
upon to do anything, or both. 

0 There has been increased participation in several activities undertaken by 
vocational-technical committees since the mid-1980s. However, involvement 
in certain activities has remained consistently tow. It is ura^lear how 
committees prioritize their activities, given the multiple obiectives contained 
in governmental reports and legislation. 

0 In particular, two areas in which vocational education committees might enable 
greater private-sector participation are in providing work-retated experiences for 
students and in encouraging students to continue their education. These are areas of 
high personal incentive for committee members but only moderate involvement. 
Perhaps implicit in this picture is that private sector members are looking for broader 
involvement in vocational educatksn that goes beyond planning and one that is more 
immediately concerned with students. 

0 At the same time, the very real time constraints of private-sector members must be 
taken into account. Perhaps one of the solutions is to allow these members a greater 
decision making role in their comntittees, a reoommendatton made by several 
respondents in their written comments. Also, it might be interesting to exptore 
further the goals of private sector members within their committees, and how these 
might contrast with those of the school and other public sector bodies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Council recommends: 

1 . Program and General Advisory Committees should be required to elect a chair from among 
private sector memtwrs. This private sector role must be vigorously monitored. 

2. General Advisory Committees must establish annual priorities reflecting local, state, and 
federal goals. Achievement of goals must be annually evaluated. 

3. Each school's General Advisory Committee shouW be required to make an annual report, with 
recommendations, to the superintendent for presentation to its district or regional school 
committee. 

4 Vocational Education General Advisoiy Committees and Regional Employment Boards (PICs) 
should meet biannually to consider policy and program needs of their respective regions. 
Information on their respective purposes and activities should be regulariy exchanged. 

5. An analysis should be made of distinct differences in the oomposiUon of Vocational 
Committees and Regional Employment Boaids (PICs). Particular attention should be paid to the 
area of industry represented, size of each member's wori<place, and occupational position. 

6. Cfoss-over private sector membership shouW occur between Vocattonal Education 
Committees and the Regtonal Employment Boards. 

7. The '90-*91 State assessment should place the highest priority on reviewing data 
concerning the relationship between source of committee membership and projected labor 
market demand. 

3. Program and General Advisory Committees must receive technical assistance to improve 
iheir involvement in guidance policies and practices, the upgrading of Instructors' skills, and 
meeting the needs of special populations. 

9. The Board of Education should request that vocattonal schools pursue strategic planning with 
private sector members based on this study's findings on incentives for involvement. 

1 0. As private sector interest in educatk>nal quality will Inevitably tjecome more intensive, the 
Council recommends that barriers to participatton be regularly reviewed. 

11. A further state-wide study on the Interna! workings of Vocational Educatton Advisory 
Committees shouti take place. 

1 2. The organization and activities of Advisory Committees at community colleges under the 
1 990 Pert<ins Vocational and Applied Technology Educatton Act should be assessed. 
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APPENDIX A 

DISCUSSION: ORIGINAL SAMPLE POPULATION AND THOSE COMPLETING SURVEY 



Due to resource limitations, the State Council was not able to select a stratified random samiDle 
that would enable sampling of all Chapter 74 program areas. The criteria used in selecting the 
sample was that program areas with at least 200 students enrolled throughout the state would 
have one committee sunreyed. One committee would be surveyed for every 250 students enrolled 
beyond that, up to 10 committees. For example, it was decided that the Painting and Decorating 
program area, which had an enrollment of 550 students in the 1989-90 school year, would have 
two program advisory committees sun/eyed. 

Once numbers of program advisory committees per selected program area were determined, four 
business and industry representatives from each committee were selected to be surveyed: the 
chair (also a member of a general advisory committee) and three other, randomly selected 
members). Student enrollment figures and membersh^ lists (derived from Chapter 74 forms) 
were provided by the Division of Occupational Education of the Massachusetts State Departmem of 
Education. 

The following charts summarize the original sample population and the population th&t completed 
the sun^ey according to major program area and type of school. 

Chartl. TARGET AND ACTUAL SAMPLE POPUi^TO^. BY MAJOR PROGRAI^^ AREA 



Original Survey 

Major Program Area Samyrie Resporatentst 

Construction (e.g., carpentry, 25% 22% 
electrical, plumbing, masonry) 

Service occupations (e.g.. cosmetology. 18% 25% 
commerdai art. culinary arts) 

Technical (e.g.. computer programming. 14% 20% 
drafting, electronics, graphic arts) 

Marketing (e.g., general merchandise. 13% 6% 
marketing, hotel and lodging) 

Automotive (e.g., auto mechanics, 1 1% 5% 
body and fender repair) 

industrial/Manufacturing (e.g.. machine 10% 8% 
shop, metaiworking, cabinetmaking) 

Allied Health (e.g., nursing assistant) 7% 13% 

Agriculture (e.g., horticulture) i% Q% 

99%* 99% 

(n«556) (n»142) 



t Figures based on the 99 respondents who con^ectly answered this question. All 1 42 
respondents are {^resumed to be members of program advisory committees 

• Totals 99% di 9 to rounding of figures. Does not include three community college 
committees for general or local education. 
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Chart ^ TARGET AND ACTUAL SAMPLE POPULATION. BY KIND OF SCHOOL 



Original Survey 

Educationai institution SatDOla Respondents 

Regional vocational-technical 38% 55% 

City/town and Comprehensive 32% 36% 

Academic regional 15% 1% 

Community college 14% 7% 

County vocational-agricuttural 1% 1% 

100% 100% 




or, 
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Massachusetts State Coundl on Vocational Education 

SURVEY 

PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The main purpose of this survey is to find out about the effectiveness of private sector involvement 
in vocational education throughout the state. You are among a random sample of private sector 
members on program advisory committees who have been selected to fill out the survey. Your 
cooperation will help ensure that the results are comprehensive and reliable. Your answers are 
confidential and results will not be reported in any way that can identify you. 

a. You have been identified as a current or fonner mt»-nber of a program advisory committee. Are 
you now serving or have you in the jasi served as a member of a program advisory committee? 

Yes. (If so, please complete the rest of the survey.) 

No. (If not, please dSLIM complete the rest of the survey but dS2 return the survey in 

the envelope provided.) 



f . Vocational Background 



I . Please indicate your involvement in vocational education and training by indicating 
as many of the following that apply: 

I am a member of a 

general advisory committee (voc ed) 

program advisory committee (voc ed) program area: 

Regional Employment Board 

other {please specify ) 



NOTE: If you are a member of more than one of the above committees, please base 
your responses on your experiences as a member of one vocational education 
program advisory committee. (Please specify which program advisory committee* 
if you belong to more than one.) 

2. How long have you been (were you) a member of the program advisory committee? 
1 year or less 1-2 years 2-3 years 3 or more years 



Are you still serving on the committee? Yes No 



3. Was the chair of your program advisory committee elected/ appointed from within? 

Elected Appointed by No chairperson 

(title) 
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4. Are you the Chair or Vice-Chair of either a program or general advisory committee? 

^Chair Vice-Chair Neither position 

5. Please indicate the type of education facility with which you are primarily involved: 
community college regional vocational-technical school 

academic regional school ^county vocational-agricultural school 

city/ town vocational school comprehensive high school 



6. Do you receive written cm- verbal responses to your committee's recommendations from 
vour school at least once a year? 

Yes No 



7. Please answer Q7 if you are a new member of a program advisory committee since 1985. 

In your orientation to committee membership, were you exposed to any of the following 
materials developed by the Massachusetts Department of Educalion? 

Vocational Technical Advisory Committees: 

A Guide to Effective Utilization Yes No 

Videotape accompanying above text Yes No 



8. Please indicate your occupational position by checking one of the following: 

Owner of small business Manager, vice president 

Supervisor Professional personnel 

Technician Agriculture specialist/ Farmer 

Qerical personnel Sales representative 

CEO of small business CEO of large business 

Labor/ Trade Other 



Vocational Education Survey--3 

9. What is the size of your workplace? 

Under 10 employees 

10-99 employees 

100-249 employees 

250-499 employees 

over 500 employees 



10. Indicate your primary area of industry by checking one of the following: 



Health services 

Manufacturing (traditional) 

Constniction trades 

Technology (manufact^iring, services) 

Repair services 

Transportation, communication, 

utilities 

Government (incl. postal & military) 



Retail trades 

Hospitality services, e.g., lodging, food 

Agriculture 

Personal services, e.g., cosmetology 

Social services, e.g., child care, famly scrv. 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

Other 



XL Level of P rtvate-Scctor Participation and Effectiveness 

1 1 . How significant has your involvement been in the following aaivities? Please use the scale: 
3= very significant; 2=somewhat significant; l=not significant at all; na«not applicable 

Significanc e qf Involvement 
high some none 



Help school establish/revise goals of vocational education 3 2 

Help school set priorities for budgetary expenditures 3 2 

Au>'ise on applicadons for State/Federal program funds 3 2 

Advise school on local job market trends 3 2 

Help make programs and courses relevant to workplace needs 3 2 

Advise on extent to which basic skills should be taught 3 2 

Advise on extent to which higher order thinking skills 3 2 
should be taught 

Serve as/ arrange for guest instructor or speaker 3 2 



na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 

na 
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Significance your involvement in the following activities? (continued) 

3=very significant; la^somewhat significant; l^not significant at all; na=not applicable. 

Sigmfigance of Involvgmgni 
high some none 



Review and evaluate course materials 3 2 1 na 

Review existing equipment, facilides and resources 3 2 1 na 

Identify new skill requirements 3 2 1 na 

Reconnmend new equipment for programs 3 2 1 na 

Develop criteria for evaluating quality of vocadonal programs 3 2 1 na 

Recruit students into vocational education programs 3 2 1 na 

Review school's career guidance policies and activities 3 2 1 na 

Encourage students to continue their education 3 2 1 na 

Address unique needs of special school populations 3 2 1 na 

Provide in-service or work experience opponui?iiies for 3 2 1 na 
upgrading instructors* technical skills 

Arrange for occupation-related field trips for students 3 2 1 na 

Provide hands-on instrucnon to students in the workplace 3 2 1 na 

Identify potential sites for cooperative or other types of 3 2 1 na 
woilc experience 

Help aquaini the community w/ needs of vocational education 3 2 1 na 

Collaborate with the local Private Industry Council/ REB 3 2 1 na 

Help secure equipment donations, outside funding for program 3 2 1 na 



1 2. What is your overall level of participation in vocational education? 
3=high; 2=moderaie; l=litile; O=none 



1 3. What is the overall effectiveness of your panidpation in vocaiional education? 
3=high; 2=moderaie; l=little; O=none 
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m. Potgntial Rarri«>r< for Privat».S<>ffor Involventent 

14. Please rank each of the following potential obstacles to your invoWenient in vocational 
education usutg the scale: 

3shighbarnen 2ssome barrien l^o barrier, dk^don't know/ no response. 

high some no barrier 



Oppoitunities for participation infrequent 3 2 1 dk 

Previous effofts have had little or no impacL 3 2 1 dk 

Not asked to do important things. 3 2 1 dk 

Committee membeiship a fonnality. 3 2 1 dk 

Don't have sufficient time. 3 2 1 dk 

Inadequate support staff on committee. 2 1 dk 

Pressure to provide material resources. 3 2 1 dk 

Too much paperwork involved. 3 2 1 dk 

Geographical distance. 3 2 1 dk 

Insufficient background infrarnadon provided by 3 2 1 dk 
school administrators. 

Unclear mission or role. 3 2 1 dk 

Poor communication among committee merabers. 3 2 1 dk 

School administrators not receptive to change. 3 2 1 dk 

Differing philosophies. 3 2 1 dk 

Company places low priority on my involvement. 3 2 1 dk 

Lack of expertise in skill demands in local area. 3 2 1 dk 

Lack of expertise in academic/curricular area. 3 2 1 dk 

Other 3 2 1 dk 

Other 3 2 1 dk 
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IV. Potential fncmtivgs for Privafg-Sgctor Invoivi>mgnt 



1 5. Please rank each of the following potential incentives to your involvement in vocational 
education using the scale: 

3»high incentive; 2ssome incentive; l^no incentive; dk^don't know/ no response. 



Serves students/ schools 

Improve basic skills of students graduating from 
secondaiy institutions. 

Improve the quality of vocational education/ training. 

Provide opportunities for work-related experience. 

Enhance students' career decisionmaking. 

Encourage students to continue their education/ training. 

Modernize and update equipment in schools. 

Enhance the participation of special student populations 
(such as minorities, econcxnically disadvantaged, 
displaced homeroakers and handicapped persons). 

Enhance sex equity in access to all occupations. 

Serves private sector/ company 
Recruit potential employees. 



high some no incentive 
3 2 



Improve the relevance of vocational education to 
workplace needs. 

Recruit students into vocational programs. 

Provide public relations benefit for company or organization. 

Improve relations with kjcal vocational education institutes. 

Network with other local businesses. 

Serves conmiunirv/ economic development 

Contribute to my community or school system. 



Coordinate and share information with schools and 
other private sector crganizaticms involved in 
economic development 

Increase U.S. competitiveness in world market. 
Other 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
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V. Recommendations for Improving Private Sector Effectiveness 

16. Do you believe the overall impact of the private sectcw on vocational education is sufficient? 

Yes No Not sure 

If not. please describe how private sector impact might be increased. Please be specific. 



VI. Personal Information 

17. Gender {circle one) Female .Male 

18. Please indicate your ethnicity: 

Blick (not of Hispanic origin) 

Hispanic 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 

American Indian or Alaskan native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

other (please specify ) 

19. Are you a disabled or handcapped person? Yes No 

** Are you willing to be contacted for a follow-up telephone interview or for panicipation 
in a focus group meeting to discuss the survey results? Yes No 



If yes, please clearly write your r^ame and daytime telephone number below so that we 
may wntact you. Your survey responses will remain confidential. 
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Additignai Commmty 



Thank you for completing this survey. Please return it to the State Council on 
Vocational Education, State House, Room 51, Boston, MA 02133 in the attached, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 



